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closer approximation to the truth. In this connection, however, it is to be
observed from the other point of view that there are some of the acid dyes
which dye on wool very well from a neutral bath; it is true that the num-
ber of these is rather limited, and the dyeing may be explained by the fact
that the dyestuff when dissolved in the bath is more or less dissociated into
the free color-acid and the sodium salt, arid the reaction, therefore, is still
a question of the chemical combination between the color-acid and the
wool-base. But it is not well to be too certain that this represents the whole
truth; it is quite possible that with the acid dyes both the chemical reac-
tion of the color-acid and wool-base and the solution reaction between the
fiber and the coloring matter come into play. It may be simply that the
free color-acid of the dye is more soluble in the fiber than the dye itself.*
In some cases the addition of alkalies to the dyebath somewhat increases
the solubility of the dyestuff in the fiber; this is particularly true, for exam-
ple, in the case of certain substantive dyes with relation to the cotton fiber.
If cotton is dyed in a neutral solution of Benzopurpurin 4B it will be
found that only a relatively small quantity of the color is taken up by the
fiber while most of the dye will remain in solution in the" dyebath. The
addition of some soda ash to the bath, however, will cause more of the dye
to be absorbed, and this notwithstanding the fact that the dye is more
soluble in the alkaline liquor than in the neutral bath. The addition
of neutral salts that will decrease the relative solubility of the dye in
the water will also serve the same purpose. If, for instance, in the case of
Benzopurpurin 4B, some common salt is added to the dye solution the
color will feed on to the fiber much better. It is not probable here that
the solvent action of the fiber is increased, but simply that the solvent
action of the bath is decreased, causing a new equilibrium to be established
between the relative solubilities of the fiber and the bath.
The use of glaubersalt in the dyeing of acid and basic dyes presents a
different problem from that of salt (or even glaubersalt itself) in the dyeing
of substantive dyes. The glaubersalt, as we know, is used for the purpose
of obtaining more level colors and seems to retard the absorption of the
dye by the fiber and also to increase its solubility in the dyebath. The
last statement is borne out by the fact that wool dyed with an acid color is
more or less stripped when boiled in a solution of glaubersalt, while it might
not be so affected when boiled in plain water. One explanation of the
* Some of the color-salts are much more soluble in wool than others, and this explains
why certain of the acid dyes may be applied to this fiber comparatively well in neutral
baths. It may also be remarked that the free color-acids of the acid dyestuffs are much
less soluble in water than their salts, and as the exhaustion of the color from the dyebath
by the fiber is really dependent on the relative solubilities of the coloring matter in
the water and the fiber, it may be seen that the addition of the acid to the bath also
decreases the solubility of the coloring matter in the water, and hence increases its rela-
tive solubility in tto fiber.